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Ite was long a maxim with the Italians, “‘ that a 
| person who did not keepa fair book vf accounts 
|was not to be trusted ;” and the Dutch say that}! 
ee LE DITOR. “no pore n was ever ruined who kept &ood a) 
i aianie = counts, and we trust, was the matter investiga- 

ted, it would be found that our most wealthy far- 

mers are those who, from their commencement in 





ON KE EPING ACC OUNTS. 
There is not a country in the world where 
here is such a neglect of keeping accounts, of ;business have been most careful in keeping their 


. . it ce . 
common business, as in America; and we believe ACCOUNTS 








‘hat farmers are more remiss in this thanany oth-|; As an encouragement to young beginners, we 
er class of our citizens. When we take into con-|| would invite some of our systematic Agricultu- 
sideration the nature and amount of their busi-|/rists to forward to us for publication, their ac- 


ness, we would suppose that they, of all people;|counts current for the year, that the advantages 


counts. Every farmer will declare that his inten-||readily to those who have not been accustomed 


in the world, should be most particular in their ae- ee from such a course may appear the more 
\to it. 


tions are to pursue that course of Agriculture, 
which will give him the greatest profit from a giv- 


As an example of the hap-hazard way in 
en capital; and yet, how few farmers could tell 


'which some of our farmers do their business, we 
if inquired of, which of their crops, or what par- | vill mention a case of one in Connecticut, whom 
|we visited a few years since, and who had that 
ive at this point with accuracy, it 1s easy to i \day sold to a drover some ten or twelve head of 
ceive that from the very complicated nature of th vattle. On our inquiring as to the profits of his 
business, the accounts of the farmer should be || bargain, he replied, “he could tell exactly what 
kept with as much accuracy, as those of a Bank- | they were; 
er or Mechanie. 1} 





ticular course of cropping haddone this? To ar- 





’ whereupon, he took a piece of chalk 

Were we to ask those who!| from his pocket, and began the task of ascertain- 

pring wheat to market, what was the actual cost! ing the profit or loss he might have sustained by 

of itper bushel, how few would be able to answer | figuring the sum upon the bench of the piazza 

the aber ep: and yel we hear the declaration dai- | where we were sitting. His method of computa- 
“My wheat has cost me so much per bushel,) tion was as follows: 

nal unless I can get that 1 will carry it home a- 1 


“ That spotted cow I bought of Neighbor 
zain;” when ten to one, if he could tell whether! 





: H. in the spring for £3 10 
his wheat actually cost him thirty cents or nine 'y| I told Mr. B. if he had her he must give 
cents per bushel. A Mechanic who values his} nee 5 00 
‘abor at one dollar and a half per day, with per For the three year old steer which I rais- 
haps an apprenuce whose labor he values at = ed, I got 6 15 


venty-five cents annually, in all to about sever . 
y-ive conte eumualy, ees }} There is another cow which I bought 


hundred dollars a year, must have his account} 





book in order; for who would employ one who) 
lid not so keep them; and yet, the farmer with 
‘capital in land and stock, of from three to ten 
housand dollars, with himself and one, two, or|| 


‘hree laborers, is often found without any thing!) 
ai , |whe ithe gave for them or the price Mr. B. agreed 
ich he pretends to calla book of accounts. 
T ; ; ito give him, either in dollars, or pounds, shillings 
he merchant buys an article for a certain sum, || 
ntl _ . |.and pence, all in the same column; after which 
io this he adds a living profit, and unless the far- || ; A . 
> writ eileen tel ; ; ._| he began the footing. This was the climax.— 
ier will give him his price he will not sell him|| ae . 
_ The gravity of our muscles became disturbed, 
e article. The farmer who does not keep any . ’ wey . 
he got out of patience with his figuring, and defa- 
cing the whole column with his hand, said “ that 
ion the whole he had made a plaguey good bar- 
gain,” 


|| Mr. B. agreed to give for that and an- 

1 other one 9 10 
'|So he went on figuring until he had enumerated 
each creature he had sold, putting down either 


count of the cost of his crops or the produce of 
is farm goes into the market in an awkward sit- 
‘ion; he has his produce but does not know 
‘hat he should ask for it in order that he may 
talize a profit and is only governed by the price , 
which is paid others. It is true that some articles LONG WOOL. ‘ 
oroduced from the farm, are perishable, and must|| We have been presented with merch oe eet 
he disposed of; but this will only apply toa small||f long wool, from some seep lmperes Bem 
part, as his wheat, rye, corn or oats will keep in |/England, by a gentleman residing near Holley, 
‘1 his bin, and his pork in the barrel, over the ‘Orleans county. From the appearance of the 
rear, without receiving any material injury ; and wool, we suppose the sheep to be of the Leicester 
wely, when any article from the farm will not breed. The samples have been left at the Ar- 
ommand in the market what it cost, it is better to||°24e for inspection. As we have not learnt the 
‘op raising it and keep what you have got, if ne- gentleman's = who imported them, neither 
essary for your own use, than to be raising and||'he particulars respecting Ss Sa 
elling it ataloss. By keeping an account with thank any one that neighborhood to forward to 
cach particular crop, the farmer will be enabled||"S Such facts respecting them, 28 may be pene te 
‘t once, to see which crop is the most profitable, the public. We suspect these are the breed allu- 
nd to direct his attention to it, and by the footing||4e4 to in the third cohen 06 st, SD Sener 
of his general accounts, he will find whether he is if so, they are an acquisition to our section of} 





for #12 00)! 











s4ining or losing by his business, and how much, |/COUMtry. 








DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 

At the particular request of one of our readers, 
‘We give an article on a particular disease of the 
‘horse, as the gentleman had been imposed upon 
iby oncof those detestable creatures called Quacks, 
who practice with equal skill upon man or beast. 
This gentleman had e pair of fine horses which 
had been upon a journey with a heavy load. Up- 
on their return, as might ve expected, they looked 
a little rough. Anxious to have his horses in fine 
‘condition as soon as possible, he asked the advice 
of one of those creatures alluded to, who from 





|{his practice we suppose was one of the (rue 


Thonpsonrans, as he commenced upon the whis- 
key and pepper plan. This professional gentle. 
man examined the horses with looks indicating 
great mental exertions; then declared that the 
horses had the yel/ows or yellow-water, and thatune 
less they were immediately attended to, they 
would notlive many days. Accordingly they were 
put under his care, when copious bleeding was ree 
|sorted to, andthe blood caught to give the ownerthe 
most positive proofs ofthe disease. After the blood 
had become cool, and the separation of the cerum 
taken place, us it always will, it was exhibited to 
the owner, and the thm fluid separated from the 
coagulated part, which was denominated the yel- 
low-water. ‘To remedy this, the horses had their 
heads drawn up by a rope passed over a limb, and 
large potions of whiskey and ginger were poured 
|\down their throat, contrary to all rules of temper- 
lance. About this time a neighboring physician 
happened along, to whom the owner com munica- 





ted the circumstance, that he in all probability was 

;about to lose a pair of valuable horses, and pro- 
iduced the blood to convince the physician that 
‘his fears were not groundless. After hearing all 
the circumstances, he informed him that all blood 
ion cooling separated in the same manner, and 
‘that he was imposed upon by the pretended horse- 
doctor, who was therefore dismissed; the horses 
‘turned cut to pasture, when they soon recovered 
from the effect of their journey. 

The following is from one of our best authors on 
this disease. 

“ Chronic inflammation or Yellows.—The liv- 
is less complex than that of many 
other animals, and is not, therefore, very liable to 
Cisease ; indeed, some authors affirm that the horse 
is never affected with the jaundice, but that the 
yellowness of the skin is a mere stomach affec- 
‘tion: this is, however, erroneous, and not only 
does the liver become hardened and thickened oc- 
casionally, but the bile becomes diseased, and is 
thrown out in that state by the blood, over the 
body. If fever be present, bleed; but if the 
symptoms present no token of active inflamma- 
tion, give each night ten grains of calomel, and 
every ten days work it off with a mild dose of 
physic. It is, however, necessary to remark, that 
lit is not ev ery yellowness of the skin that beto- 
kens either an acute or chronic inflammation of 
the liver. It is the property of every serious in- 
flammation of any of the important organs of the 
chest or belly, to communicate a portion of the 
evil to the other organs immediately in conjunc- 
tion with the liver: thus an affection of the stom- 
ach or intestines, of the inflammatory kind, very 


er of horses 











THE GENESEE FARME 





often occasions redness of the membranes of the and the quantity of seed per acre, should be about 
lose, eyelids, &c. &e, f twenty pounds. Mr. Lowell, of Massachusetts, 
‘sowed it with oat grass, and spoke highly of its 

The quality of hay made from Lucern, 





LOCUST. | Produce. ) 

On the first and second pages of the 27th No.) '* — ses 4 good; but it must be mowed ear- 
if our paper, we gave a description of the Cicada, |, ly or the stalks become woody, and hard to cut.— 
wr American Locust, taken from the American || Mor early feed nearlarge towns, perhaps Lucern 
fournal of Sciences aud A t:,by Dr. S. P. Hil-|| ™®Y be cultivated to advantage ; but we doubt 
ireth of Marietta, Ohio. In this description, the i whether our country farmers will be prevailed upon 
Dr. manifested that he had closely observed the ||! S° "to the culture of it, at the expense of giv- 
appearance and habits of this insect; yet, in|) ing up their timothy grass and clover, which we 
watching the eggs deposited by the female in the | think are preferable with our present course of 
young limbs of trees since their appearance in this | farming. To cut Lucern in season, it would 
section June last, we have discovere! a little varia: | probably require to be mown at least three times, 


; aS © “2 
tionfrom the Dr’s. statement, as to the time of the || * hich would interfere with the other labors of the 


hatching of the eggs. "The Dr. observes, “ From | am. 
the time the eggs were deposited to ihe pericd of || 
hatching, was, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
sixty days.” 





tein the 2d column of the 308th page of the 


‘ | Farmer, 22d line from bottom, for “limited dispo- 
We have examined many of the |) 


' i sition,” read timid disposition. 
young shoots in which the eggs were, the week )) 


: . . 1) 
past, and find thatwany of them remain in the || 


LIBRARIES. 
Dr. Leiber has collected with great assiduity an 
‘eration excep, having tncreased about one third ! account of the principal modern Libraries. These 
im size, although they have been there ninety I! contain many ancient books in MS. We are en- 
days. We also examined the eggs with a mag- | abled to give the following epitome:— 
nify ng glass, and found them in perfect condition. |i Printed books. MSS. 
We do not give this to contradict Dr. Huldreth’s }j The Royal Library, 400,000 80,000 
stat-meut, but to invite the attention of Entomolo- St. Genevieve, 110,90 = 2,000 
gists to the subject. We opened several limbs in|] Arsenal Lib’ry, 150,000 5,000 
which we did not find any eggs, but was not able} The Institute, 50,000 
io determ'uc whether there had ever been any de- || Chamber of Dep 40,009 
posited there, or whether, if so, they had hatched 1 Mazarin, 90,000 
out. The experiment would be worth trying, if || In the rest of France, 273 public 
the time of their hatching could be ascertained, |) libraries, containing in all, v’ls. 3,000,000 
40 put some of them as svun as thev left the voung |! By a late project of the Chamber 
shoots, into a glass vessel with some earth, and 
cover it with a piece of stone or glass, which | 
should enclose it perfectly tight, or so nearly so | 
that they could not escape, and bury them deep in ! ple, making in the French Li- 
ihe earth, to determine whether or not it docs take!! — braries in all, vols. 
them the time mentioned before they make their t Munich. Central Court, 
appearance above ground. Nothing short of weil) Vienna. 
authenticated experiments will ever set the mat- '| Gottingen, 
ter at rest, and such should be made. 


place where they were ‘teposited, without any al- jj 


Paris. 





of Deputies, a large number of 
libaries are to be established for 
the benefit of the common peo- 


3,927,000 
400,000 
300,000 
300,000 
220,000 
150,000 
400,000 
200,000 
130,000 


11,000 
Imperial Library, 12,000 
|| Dresden. Royal Library, 
i Pamphlets, 
Copenhagen. 
Berlin. Royal Library, 

(Spain. The Escurial Library, 

(Besides Arabian MSS.) 
Prague. Academical Library, 
Stuttgard. Royal Library, 
Rome. The Vattican Library, 
‘England. The Bodleian in Ox- 
ford, from 250,000 to 

The Libraries of the British 

Museum, 

There are besides in England, 
immense libraries belonging to 
individuals ; there is scarcely a no- 
‘bleman or a wealthy gentleman, 





LUCFRN. 
Loucern-——Medicczo sativa L. 

This plant is much cult:vated on the continent, 
and wus jong since introduced into England, asa 
substitute for red clover; but from the preference 
being generally given to the latter, it is not as 
much cultivated there at this time, as was many 
years since. Ithas been some time since it was 
introduced into the United States, and yet, few 
people cultivate it, although it was highly spoken || 
of during the existence of the Agricultural Socie- | 

| 


From 130,00 to 3,000 


7,000 





130,000 
116,000 
370,000 40,000 


8,005 


180,000 60,000 
ties of this state; andi) s-eds of it were distribu- 
ted in every county, yet it is a rare thing lo see a 
field of it, unless it is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of some large town. In its growth, Lu- 
cern has a clover-like appearance, growing tof who has not his library well filled 
the height of four or five feet in rich soils, and | with ancient and modern authors; 
full of small branches which terminate in small i is not pretended that they read 
blue flowers, somewhat resembling pea blossoms. jall their books. 

Itis & perennial plant, and continues to increase || Italy. Bologna Library, 

for many years; is of quick growth, and flourish- 

es on light, dry, sandy soil. {t does not form an | 
even sward like ourcommon meadow grasses, but 
springs from the collar of deep penetrating tap 
roots, not unlike our red clover. The manner of 
sowing Lucern is by broad cast, as for clover; 


150,000 
The Magliabecchi at Florence, 150,000 
The University at Genoa, 70,000 
The Ambrosian at Milan, from 

60,000 to 140,000 
The Library at Modena, 80,000 
Naples. The collection at Naples 130,000 





. 
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2,700 |) 


500,000 30000 


October 22 





- » 183]. 
S. are, Harvard College, 
Boston Athenxun, 
Philadelphia, 

Congress, 10,000 

Charleston, S. C. 13,000 

History informs that Pisistratus establish; 
the first Library at Athens, which Xerxes Satie 
to Persia, but it was afterwards restored to “’ 

Athenians. The Alexandrian Library was fron 

ded by the Ptolemies, and contained about 400 

000 volumes, when during the Seige of Alexan 

dria, by Julius Cesar, the larger portion of it oa 

burned, but was afterwards partially replaced by 

the Library of Pergamus. Jn Spain, in the 121) 

‘eentury, the Moors had 70 public Libraries. of 

which that of Cordova, contained 250,000 vol 

umes. This must have been laborious ; all be. 
ing written, printed, illustrated, and illuminates 
with the pen alone. 


26,000 
27,000 





CANAL. 

The shipments of Flour from Rochester east 0) 
the canal, for the last 2 months,ending on the L5t! 
instant, amount to fifty-eight thousand six hundred 
and fifty-five barrels —{58,655.) The receipts of 
Toll, the last month, ending the 15th inst., amount 
to twenty-two thousand five hundred and fifty-on: 
dollars eighty-six cents—~($22,551.86.) 


a The Fair of the American Institute, wa: 

held in New-York, city,on the Llth, l2th and 13), 
instant, during which days a large quantity of 
articles of domestic manufacture was presented, 
among which, were noticed by the editor of thy 
| New-York American Advocate, viz: 
Sample of hemp, quantity 50 tons, made at tl: 
;millof A. Varick, of Copenhagan, Lewis Co 
{It was equal to Russia. Next year Mr. V. ex 
pects to manufacture about 200 tons, all raised i: 
his vicinity. 

Fine Saxony wool, from Gen. T. L. Davis, 
Poughkeepsie, equal in fineness to any imported. 
| Printed calicoes, 6 or 7 colors, all perfectly fist 
from the Merrimack Company at Lowell, Mass 








i} 


These were declared to be, fur fineness and finisl: 
jequalto any imported. This Company have @ 
solid capital of $1,400,000, and give employmen' 
/to more than 200 persons. 

Sattinets of Messrs. Lawrence & Stone, Boston, 
‘made at Lowell. Few foreign articles of the kind 
‘are as good, none superior. Several Englis! 
manufacturers declared that they were Englisl 
goods. 

Mattewan, Glenham and two wollen factories 
at Poughkeepsie, produced beautiful cloths which 
were highly praised. 

Besides these there were ladies’ shoes, perfuma 
ity; hats, raw silk, surgical instruments, super) 
cabinet wares, pianos, bedsteads, stoves, grates &¢ 

The address of the Hon. Mr. Everett, is high!) 
spoken of, as a classical and interesting prodne 
tion- 





Blackwood’s Magazine says, that if the 
form Bill passes, the manners of the nation would 
be as bad, or even worse, than its morals—and 
all mild men would migrate to America. 





Z% The house of Henry Lewis, of Prince a 
ange county, Md. was burnt on the 7th inst. any 








Mr, L. burnt up in the house 
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From the Lowell Journal || sufficient encouragement shall be offered. 

We ask attention to the foltowing commu- I by ether government or individuals, he will) 
aication, it being the first of a series on the || open a school for the instruction of such | 
Silk Manufacture, furnished us by an intel- | egpacagaen may wish for the information in| 
cwent gentleman of this vicinity, who has hoad art and mystery of all branches of this) 
Jevoted much time to the subject, and is pre- | profitahle business. Several gentlemen in} 
paring to go largely into the cultivation of! this vicinity are planting extensive elie cain 
‘he mulberry tree. It is hoped that the far- of mulberry trees, and we have reason io be- | 
mers in this region will follow his example, | lieve, that sufficient quantities of cocoons | 
ind capitalists will afford the means for the || will be produced, in two years, to justify the, 
astadlishment of the silk manvfacture in this) erection of a filature at this place. || 
town. ‘There can be no doubt, we apprehend, | lhe process of raising mulberry trees is | 
that it would be a profitable kind of manu- | extremely simple, and instead of injuring! 
‘thei by transplanting, they are improved 

and will grow more rapidly than such as are!! 
jleft in the seed bed The dwarf or bush) 
{mulberry, which is very productive and profi-| 


facture. 
SILK MANUFACTURE. 


No. 1. 
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reading long lessons to grave seniors! It i: 
high ume for Farmers to speak of Farming. 
Garceners of Gardening, and to speak 
through the agency of the press. 

Betore proceeding to an examination of 
the s bject of Education—the Education 
proper for the Sons and Daughters of the 
Families of Farmers.—-iet me ask of every 
Reader of you: Paper, to turn his own 
thoughts ipon this subject, and let us come 
to it alter the reflections of a whole week. 
‘Lis, then, should be a short Number, partly 
because, as I recollect, IIT wasa very long 
one. In suggesting a few ideas, as food for 
the thoughts and reflections of the passing 
week, waiting for the next No. of the‘ Far- 


jmer,” we may as well take a passing hiat 





Vn. Knowttos—If youthink it will be 
iseful or amusing to ‘our readers, please to 
sublish the following letter; and I will com- 
ynunicate other extracts from the writings 
if the same gentleman, with occasional re- 
marks. Mr. D’Homergue is now in Phila- 
delphia, but will return to France next 
Spring. unlesss the government, or individa- 
als, shali give him a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the valuable information he possess- 
es relative to the culture and manufacture of 
ilk. He is the only person, at present in 
ihe United States, who is acquainted with 
every branch of the business, not only in the 
manufacture of the silk, but in the cultiva- 
tion of mulberry tees, raising silk worms, 
ind producing cocoons. If we omit this op- 


table, will grow upon a light sandy soil, that) from the ruminating animats of the Farm.— 
is not suitable for the cultivation of other) Tough the Cow should eat up the wholc 
‘plants. On such land the seed shou'd be) hay-stack, yet she would not give us one 
‘sown in April, or early in May, and if the) drop of milk, ull, by rummation, the chew 
ground could have a dressing of muck from | ing of her own cud, its nutiimentiiious mat- 
| swamps or meadows, before the seed isiiter had been assirilated to herself, become 
| planted, it wiil yield more bountifully. Ouelhers, a part of herself, and thus elaborated 
ey of seed on five square rods cf land|into milk. So itis with us. Ideas are not 
willbe as much as can conveniently be culti-|| thought, nor reflection, but only tuod for the 
vated; and if they are intended to be trans- || operations of the mind, on which to rumi 
planted, when one year old, the rows may) ate, and thus make them our own. 

be eighteen inches apart; but if they are in-| The cmef object of Edveation, at the 
itended to remain in the seed rows, they|| present day, seems to us Farmers to be, 
Should be three feet apart. Nothing shonid|| learning, book iearning, head learning, much 
be planted between the rows, for at will be! stuffing of the head, and little attention to 
profitable to pass a light plough,ov small vars || the heart: as il, in reality, the business of 








row between them, for the purpose of remo-| education was only tu cram the memory, and 


portunity of obtaining the requisite informa- 


ving the weeds, and keeping the grouid in 





tion, it may be many years before we shall || good order. In two years from the tine the 
bring into market this new and valuable | seed is planted, the leaves will be fit for use. 
production, which must at some future time, ! Several gentlemen 1n this vicinity will have 
hecome a greatstaple of this country. | thirty or forty thousand young trees to sell 

! next spring, at a very moderate price, to a- 





Wasutna ton, February 23, 1831. | 
Sin:—The * bilé for promoting the growth | ny persons, who are disposed to try experi- 
and manufacture of suk’ having been report- |, ments. V. 
ed by the Committee on Agriculture, several | 
inembers of the Congress have, in conse-| From the New York Former. 
quence, asked of me some information asto}|;) THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. IV. 


‘ ‘ . | 
the productiveness and relative value of this) Mr. Furret—As I recollect my former 
I take the liberty, Sir,||Nos., none of which have yet come back to 





branch of industry. 
to submit to you the following facts in reply, i me, one wasa kind of Introductory, and two 





hardly to think of the heart, or the under- 
standing. 

We, on the contrary, seek to enrich the 
head, by means of the heart, the understan- 
ding, by the affections, and with this as a 
ground-work, learning becomes easy, and 1s 
liuseful. Ofthis, however, in another place, 
just remarking, here, that we consider the 
| forming of suitable habits, as a prime essen 
tial of education. Popular opinion, as fai 
las we cau judge, seems to regard education 
jas a means, and a principal, of advancing 
\\the interest of every one, by nelping them to 
\|* rise in the world,’ as itis called,—not as Far- 








which I respectfully pray you to communt- |) have been devoted toa summary review of | mers, let it be observed, but as every thing 
vate to the honorable House over which you!) the business of the Household of Husband-|| else, except, perhaps, as Mechanics. It 


reside. 
In one acre of land there are 43,560 square |, Country Farmer. 


} 4 * * i} > r . 4 
ry, the actual business of the Family of a| such be the case, the way ‘to rise in the 


—— ic , orc , q > * ° 
To say, that any other’ world,’ is by overstepping us, as well as eve 


feet, on which may be planted 3000 mulber-|, than minds of a good share of understand- \ ry thing connecied with the arts and trades! 


ty trees. These will yield at the age of) ing, can direct all those operations, and suc- 
‘even years, 90,000 pounds of leaves, produ- |! cessfully, is to deny the distinctions between 
cing 7,500 pounds of cocoons. At twenty-|) sense and nonsense, wisdom and folly. The! 


‘ive cents per pound, these cocoons would) Farm, sir, is a lithe Commonwealth, a Pa-| 
sell for $1,875. 


. * ‘itriarchate, and the mind that plans and di-| 
Mhese facts, Sir, are deemed sufficient to|! rects al] its various operations, is not only a/| 
prove the superior profits to be derived from | busy, active mind, but absolutely, and neces-. 
‘he culture of silk. £ may be allowed to} sarily, a mind of no mean powers of thought, 
add, that, in the space of seven years, from) yaderstanding, and combination. My bu-! 
1821 to 1829, France and England import- ‘siness, however, is not to eulogize, but to’ 
ed raw silk tothe amount of $3 40,000,000. | vindicate, by a just and fair presentation of 
in proof of this enormous importation, the} the facts. The flippancy of youth, and the’ 
locuments are now in the Library of Con-/| pedantry of school learning, make multi-| 
ress. |tudes of would-be teachers of Agriculture,’ 

I have the honor to be, with great res-|'who know nothing of the practice ;—mere: 


sect, Sir, boys, in knowledge and in years, who accuse, 
Your very humble and obe’t. serv’t. | as’ of ‘dullness,’ ‘stupidity,’ ‘plodding on| 

, J. DHOMERGUE, lin the old way,’ ‘content to do as our fath-' 
Co the Hon. Anprew Stevenson, jers have done,’ till ic has become necessary, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives.|\tg speak for ourselves. Learning, with! 

We are gratified to learn, from a gentle-||common sense, we esteem an excellent thing : 
‘aan who has recently consulted Mr. D’Ho- |! without it, a mere soap bubble, a ship al! sail, 
mergue, that heis willing to come to Lowell jand no ballast. Such, we are aware, are the: 
and erect all the necessary machinery for || most of those scribblers for the Journals de-| 
reeling the silk from the cocoons, and pre-|} voted to Agriculture and Horticulture, who: 


If Lerr in stating the case, let my error be 
| corrected, for the object is tyuth, for the sake 
lof information, and to open the way to my 
next number. 

September 2, 1851. 


Grape Butter.—in plece of adding 
fruits of various kinds to the boiling must, 
some only add a certain portion of must 
that has been evaporated and concentra. 
ted to thickness, the whole boiled to the 
consistence of jelly, is a very agreeable 
and healthy addition to the table in full 
and winter. This preserve ts poured in- 
to pots, with cinnamun and cloves, and 
put in the bread cven to bake, before it is 
considered sufficiently prepared for keep- 
ing. Before serving it on the table it is 
slightly warmed and is eaten with butier- 
ed toast.—Vine Dresscr’s .Manua’. 








Vegetables.—Watering gives vegetables 
long exposed a more attractive appearance ; 
but repeated waterings are highly perni- 
cious, as they neutralize the natural juices 


paring it for the room, whenever the quanti-/ 


'y produced will justify the expense. When 


can see nothing but stupidity, in the Cultiva- 
sors of the Soil:—they are evoiled childrén, 








of some, render others bitter, and make aff 
vapid or disagreetble.—Sevisman. 
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"ss POR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


DR. SPAFFORD’S ADDRESS. 














- —— 


| 





‘tee of Botanists with plenary powers to examine |\« 





} 


In 





irect labels to every plant intended for sale. 

















, @ . Py a yor the |! this way Dr. S. would save many of his friends’ 
) >» New. Y¥ ro ct. 6, contains j : 
: 3 The New-York rT | Le eal || from the expense, and from the vexation of buy- | 
Address of Dr. Spafford, before the Rensselae || ing many plants several times over. 1 
County Horticultural Society. Its length may | To can tant of Dr, We. adicess lL chadid have! 
clude it from the columns of this paper; but ||. PE : Feathist H 
— ati ahem te Ges janelle ||listened with intense interest. He is an eminent 
: 2 . > vive F, - : ’ 
: whether or not, permitme to g vand a successful cultivator of the vine, and there | 
: j : , ‘ ‘ 
won. k Rs ‘elites ae is much originality in his management. I do not! 
| ‘ > ms 8 e ft Cc 0 9 ° . 
q Dr. Gpetced's me wnt y 07 "eo recollect in horticulture a more beautiful applica 
| , “ science,” are SO very quizzica ai!) 5s ren 
' ee : y4 ; « tion of theory to practice, than what the following | 
“a were he unknown, or not known to be both learn- 1 passage unfolds: “There is a certain time when 
4 ed and scientific, | should ~s pea him for | the duly ‘elaborated sap from the leaf, descends 
4 » plal atter-of-fact-sort-ol-aman,whomeant)|_. 4 , a iu" ; 
some plain “ee , gets Ks } 1 ee \‘‘into the fruit to perfect it in its full and peculiar | 
5 “Ut everVv ‘ wn to his own level. 1 | : ‘+ 
to cut every Sing co ; hese unhett |‘ richness and flavor. At this time, it ts there- 
4 ing its delivery, every industrious but unlettered || age: 
iF prs - prc ee Sie dtniidida eit have||. re essential to the perfection of the fruit, that 
hs are " ai tein of ciate to his | “ all this shall have been alike duly prepared, by | 
j ride instead of res 
x Lewin’: Up peony “the elaborating process of the leaves. This can | 
q f -arned ass ates. ‘ ° ‘ 
mf Senne Sees a ‘only be secured, by some care in pruning, and | 
[ have lately read of a barber who advertised to} ,, . is chiskan' GT et tei Conall’ wi eee | 
# hair scientifically ; and Dr. S. in his amusing}. “'® MPPIS : aR its 
a antec vk h 4 the | “leaves, on the fruit branches, above the fruit. If 
mn (CO > remarks on such words in the | 
s (CF and yay shin ; aks of “th heiies of ||. the ends of these branches be sending out wood | 
; ; s 0 retenders, speaks of “the scienc i| ' Ayes 
_ | mene ie a aa '\““and young leaves, the supply of ripened sap is | 
of house-keeping”——“ the science of knitting”—and |} ,, _ s ; 
| § “ ee . ||“ scanty, and some of it will also be in a green 
7 f “the science of pen-making.” He shrewdly ad-| “and crude state, the deposit of which in the ri | 
Ay M4 . , - e e, P ‘ 2 ri- 
9 rises 8 yretenders to try their science, and if a) : Nged oe 
 # bra — o | “pening fruit, retards its maturity, and injures its | 
; right-handed pen-maker, to make a pen for the)| ., ; : | 
: op , “quality. I therefore take care by a little season-' 
if r first time with the left hand!! “But why intro-) : 
4 ud | ici © Sietientenen' Re-| ‘able attention, that such fruit bearing branches 
A 4 : the pen in speaking o orticuiture ! e-| |, 7 
_ ; ee ee 4 Y é, _ |“ shall have no leaves on them above the fruit 
$ ‘cause in too much of our horticulture the penis! ,,_,. ; 5 
", ; pert ith “ai tof th “which are not of their full size, and of the co- 
mm ‘perhaps moreused thanany implement of the gar- | ; 
mm Dagar RES bine Bt “lorof maturity. This enables me to perfect the | 
7 ‘den, which is literary horticulture, and goose! ,.._. ol tna nA . 
, (CF ee eae - .,. .. | fruit, the berries all ripening at the same time, | 
i ‘fquill gardening” !! ‘This seemslike a fair hit; his |... a a | 
i Ts he to be the beet fed the} | “rich, sweet and saccharine. 
audience ought to be the best judges of their own); : 
; @ on . die | A Practica Garpener. | 
5 (2- matters. 
, : 
; Dr. 8. has no high notions of the value of Bot- |; FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 
‘a - e ail 4 as. ae ate 7) ive 
& any. He says, “The Botany of the Books is of |; : 7. . = — 
rs PE es ope || CHERRIES ON PLUM STOCKS. | 
‘‘Jittle use to the Horticulturist—Botany with a- | Diadigs ; 
‘‘bundant technical learning and hard names pre- |, [have said in my note, written in answei to || 
‘ :  - & ’ ’ 0 ‘ur? sé re ver 
: ‘ sents labor enough—Here it is that we learn so ‘he request of A Young Farmer, “I have never, 
f “much that is of so little future use—To the! 5°e? the plum es growing on a cherry stock, | 
. & “practical gardener it may afford some little a-| MOF 4 cherry ae ome stock.” This was literal- | 
, sf : , : “ a rae 2 - e .e al 
i ‘mmusement, but as to instruction about as much||!y true; but had I been asked if fair experiments 
} : . ° . . e | ‘ va) { » scertal 7 ther | , ad take 
{ “as consulting the dictionary of his mother’s, had been made wo ascertain whether it would fake. 
} S tonoue.” | or not, I could only have given Cove as an author- 
7 ra ° ‘ ° ° : s i= = > , " * > gave “ tha niu 
Dr. S. is right if he only includes in his idea ity that they would not/ake. He says = paum || « 
A 2 ' ‘ li « ~horr °} ake ~ he > » lj 
of Horticulture, the production of culinary veget-|; 294 cherry will not take on each other.” P 240. | 
e? . wn ege \! 1c ; > "as te ren al . oe 
. ables and fruits. ‘There is not much probability | On this point he was mistake n, though it is | 
that a gardener would correct many mistakes in || ™°St probable that he derived the notion me 
this department by a knowledge of botany. But |; 0Me unsuccessful attempts. 
i ° r _ . sha . - 4 
Y to the cultivator of ornamental plants, Botany is _A aubscriber to the Genesee Farmer, (I. J. of 
: ; necessary to the preservation of a fair character; Venice) mentioned a plum stock on which a cher-| 
¢ because it can scarcely happen that a nurseryman || 'Y had been successfully budded or grafted. I 
in this line, unskilled in this science, can do much || TP#!ted to the spot, and found a limb of the rere 
. . . ° . } oy ; ; roi 
y business without making many mistakes in both| "0M heart cherry about 6 feet in length with sev 
his sales and his purchases,—without | eral lateral branches, 3 inches in diameter at its 
wronged himself, and without wronging his eus- ||J"ction, and in a healthy state. It was set about 
| tomers. A person who has closely examined || 1X fect from the ground on the common domestic 
; i! , : , 
more than a thousand different plants, in the||P!0m tree, and the limbs of the latter form a part 
‘ present season, hus given his opinion that one-||°f the top. It has outgrown the stock. 
a it 





When cherry stocks are wanting, it is therefore 
certain that we may resort to the plum tree; but 
unless the grafts are set at the ground, the prac-' 
| tice is not to be recommended. D.T. 


thirdoftherarer plants sold by common nurserymen || 
are under wrong names. If it be supposed that! 
this observation was made hastily without keep- 
ang a full account, I will refer to a bill now lying | 
before me, sent last year from the city of New- 
York, in which siz plants out of fifteen (the whole 
aumber) are misnomers, and I suspect the genu- 
ineness of some others. Instead of Dr. Spafford’s 
discouraging the study of Botany, there is no 
greater benefit which he could do for the friends of 
orhameptal gardening, than to procure a commit- 












FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SMALL BEER. 


Formerly it was customary in the New Eng- 
land states, for every farming family to be sup- 
plied with a good beer barrel, of sufficient capacity 
‘to contain emai] beer for their use, I fear that 






























levery nursery of any reputation, and to affix cor-||these casks have been condemned to th 
than is for the good of community. No 


( 


|best farming lands of the United States whic} 





October 22, 1 


3] 





a 


luring the present reign of Temperance, more of 


€ flames 


, W there ‘ 
something so pleasant in the association of ideas 
connected with a beer barrel, like the “ Old Oak 
en bucket,” that one’s blood becomes cool while 
thinking of it. I know that hard labor, by in. 
‘reasing perspiration creates thirst,—the labore; 


must drink—-and what must he drink? Water 


—No! There isa very great proportion of thy 


? 
i 


are not supplied with pure and wholesome water 


Cider is too strong for the common Purpose of 


quenching thirst—by adding milk or molasses to 


water, we do not free it from the impurities; and 


ito add whiskey, or any other kind of spirits, wij} 


bring down upon us the whole fraternity, and 
we shall swallow the impurities into the bargain 
Ido not know of any thing that I can go safely 
recommend for the use of laborers, as a common 
drink, which we think will serve so well to quench 
thirst, and be conducive to health, as small beer, 
made in the good old way with malt, bran, hop 
and pumpkin. Another advantage follows; the 
good lady is always supplied when the beer bar. 
rel is in full operation, with plenty of good emp- 
tings or yeast, which is no small consideration 

A friend to Small Beer 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE U. STATES AND ENGLAND, 
Accidentally taking up a small volume, one oi 
the Annuals for 1531, called Tue Peart, publish 
ed at Philadelphia, by JT. Ash, I opened on a 


| little tale named “ Tue Rustic Wreath, by Mrs 


| Hughes.” It represents an American gentle 
‘man giving his daughters some account of hi 
' visit to England, and to my great surprise, I found 
the following pa.sage 
“You know I left our own dear land at a tini 
“when of all others it appears to the least advau 
“tage; for the fervid healsof a July sun had 
jee scorched every blade of gruss; anda long and 
“distressing drought had given an almost autum 
\“‘nal tint to the foliage of the trees. The few in 
“ hahitants that remained in the « ity, looked pa! 


‘and languid, and crept along the streets as if d? 


\“prived of all the energy that was requisite for (1 


te 


performance of the business of life.” 
Of this authoress, who has written some prett) 
‘things, I happen to know nothing. As no cil) 
‘is mentioned, this piclure may be applied to an) 
‘in the Union; but as the book was published a! 
| Philadelphia, once considered the metropolis o! 
these States, and nearly intermediate betwee! 
North and South, it will not be unfair to infe: 
that this sketch was designed for that city, and its 
immediate neighborhood. As it stands, I fee’ 
iconfident thatno European, unacquainted with our 
climate, would think of applying it elsewhere. 
It may be remarked that in works of Fiction, 4 
author is only allowed more liberty than the his 
torian, when he pourtrays imaginary scenes atv 
personages. ‘The moment that he touches on this 
world of realities, he is bound to describe it as 4 
is; or if fiction be intermixed, it must conform ‘° 
what isreal. Julius Cesar is not to be represent: 
ed a coward—bananas and oranges are not te 
crown the frozen cliffs of Nova Zembla—nor at 
sleighing parties to course the sands of Arabia, 
and accordingly as this rule is disregarded or Ob 
served, we use the term fatse, or imayinatine. 
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In these instances, however, I have only given} selves to the remotest parts of the island, excite} eold of our winters are unfavorable to the growth 


the extremes. How far this authoress has in- || 


in him pleasure rather than admiration, because | 


of beautiful flowers with some unimvortant ex- 


fringed this rule by transferring the summers of Sor these also he is prepared, and may have seen ceptions, for there are thousands of fine flower- 


Persia to Pennsylvania, let those who are qualifi- ‘them existing in ” high a degree, only not 80) ing plants that are not injuriously affected by ei 
el, judge. Three years ago, I visited the capital | generally* diffused, in the better parts of the Uni- | ther, 


i ‘ : is 
of that state in the hottest season, and in a time! 


of severe drought; and I assert without fear of | 
sontradiction, that I saw nothing of languor in| 
the busy crowds that enlivened its streets. I then } 
passed into the country, along dusty roads, no, 
rain having fallen in several weeks, and though || 
the fields were less vivid than in ordinary sum-}| 
mers, yet there was no deficiency of pasture for) 
the cattle. The fields of Indian corn, (maize))| 
were still fresh and fragrant; and this remarkable || 
and pleasing feature in our rural scenery, can nev- | 
er be passed unnoticed by any one who has a) 
right to call this country “ our own dear land.” 

‘Strange as it may appear to those who seldom | 
move abroad, and who have few opportunities for | 
abserving the effects of the weather on Vegeta. H 


ted States.” 


This admission by a political enemy, places’ 
our authoress on the back ground, both in regard | 
to intelligence, and to that sense of Gecorum which | 
ought to have restrained her from issuing a libel, 


' 
against this country m the heart of our empire. | 


The land of tay ancestors—for a people almost 
exclusively of the same language and religion as| 


ourselves, I feel all the interest and all the benevo- || 
lence that I ought; and I can listen toEngland’s eu- | 
logium with pleasure, except when itis brought for- || 
ward in contrast to our own country; and then! 
| justice requires that we shoul’ hear both sides.— 


All that our authoress has mentioned may doubt- 
less be found in that land; and all of it that re- 
lates to wealth, to domestic comforts, the refine- 





| If this authoress lives in England, she ought 
to read Travels of more veracity than those of 
|Parkunson, Ashe and Feceron. If she is an A- 
‘merican, I only acquit her from the charge of 
, wilful misrepresentation on th: grounc that she 
|has more Zgnorance thai. falls to the common lot 
of her country womeu. 


SLLECTIONS. 


A ‘TRAVELLER. 
SS 




















Givisin the New-F egiand Fa May 
| UNDER DRAINING. 


Mr. Epitrox—lIn a late number of your 
paper my friend Judge Buel, in an ariicle on 
‘underdraining” was pleased to speak in fa- 
vorable terms of my practice in this species 
of improvement, of my culture in general, 


a7 ° {| : ; et 3% il, - nearer 
tion, yet it is no less the fact, that in some of the!’ ments and elegancies of life, is in our own; but |, 294 to ask for some communication on the sub- 


finest agricultural districts of the Middle States, |) 
the crops suffer more from excessive wetness than 


from drought; and none will doubt it, if I give! 


the present season as an instance. It is true, there}, 
| 


there is something ludicrous in that fondness 
which imparts to the mountains of Cumberland, | 
and to the fens of Lincoln, the same “ graceful! 
undulation.” Geologists know that the shape of, 


ject. As no one in our country has more 
successfully blended theory with practice in 
the various departinents of husbandry than 
Mr. Buel, I appreciate this notice from one 
so competent to make improvemeiits and so 








is sometimes a deficiency of rain, yet speaking] mountains and hills, depends in great measure, happy in his manner of detailing them to 
' ra . . 
in regard to the average, our droughts* are of|) on the nature of their rocks; and with barely an | the agricultural community. 
. . : } . . : j “a 
horter durations than those of England, which! exception we have every kind that occurs in Eng- || As regards underdraining and the many 
this authoress, from some undefined motive, has land, and are consequently entitled to undulations || benefits resulting from it, my observation and 
experience fully corroborate all Judge Buel 

has said in its favor—indeed without this sal- 

The deep rich verdure that overspreads our|) ytary and simple operation no inconsiderable 
BP r meadows and pastures; and that culture which)! proportion of many valuable districts of our 
The graceful | raises (he greatest crop at the least expense, are here}, country must continue little better tian waste. 
undulations of the country—the deep rich ver-| visible to all but the jaundiced eye. England is [tis generally total ioss of labor to the far- 

‘erspreads the eround—the hi .|| ; . : ht |! sho : iv vet |i i 

dure that overspreads the ground—the high cul proud of her Gothic edifices, as Egypt might jmer who aa ts to pages wet Lg mn 
—— ante “shia thenie ; . as ; our rigorou .a ; dre 

Se Pie Aratwer 5 ants = Lshin ast. i a 9 , Ms , . ave 
spr aks of indust y an 1 health—the Gothie edi could wish a return of those times that produced || P 


a ; | found of the kindliest and most productive 
ices, telling tales of former times—and the coun- | them. A neat cottage may be very comfortable, || I 


ies || character. 

iry seats which display at once the elegance and | and prefticr, though it speaks of dependence, than | Having a surplus of stone on my estate be- 
taste of the inhabitants; and above all the neat the farm-house in this country that shelters the|! yond what fences require, | use the smaller 
ottages which impart a truth most delightful to | lord of the soil; but the refinements of éhe lowest| and ill formed for drains; they have the ad- 
the benevolent heart, that comfort and a consider-|| -1asses in Encland, are referred to, rather unfortu-|| Vantage of brush in durability and of tiles in 
ible portion of refinement, are enjoyed by even | nately in regard to time, when many of its pris- | economy. My draius are for the most part 


‘hosen to place in contrast with this country. \ as graceful. 
She says, “Few things inthe world perhaps, 
presenta more strikingly beautiful picture to the} 


eye, than an English landscape. 





’ 1 . : . . . } i 2 2 j 7 . j 
‘he lowest ranks,——are all points of beauty which || ons are crowded with rioters and incendiaries, | 5 feet in depth, 2 feet in width at top, sloping 


are particularly striking to an American travel-\\ stated by high authority to have become despe- 
er, or they u nfold a train of new ideas to his || rate from a want of bread. I exult not, but la- 
vend. ;ment over these evils, and mention them only to 


|to one at bottom. The bottom stones are 
largest and are carefully placed to allow the 
water to flow freely beneath, while above the 
ismall stones are thrown in at random, so 


We are not told indeed whether these new ideas'| 
rise from his having never seen any thing of the! 
tind before; or whether they arise in conse-|| 
yuence of the minds of the Americans being so 
inenlightened to the real situation of England. — 
The subjoined extract will mect her meaning in 
either position. 

The hostility of the Quarterly Review to us as 
* nation, has long been known; and its testimony, 
i our favor on any particular point, may therefore) 


| 


be taken as conclusive, any further debate being, 
considered unavailable. I copy from the review of 
Britton’s Cathedral antiquities, published about, 
five years ago, which our authoress might have 
read to some profit : 
“ A well educated American—is not sur-; 
prised at the activity and enterprise which he 








finds among us, for these are characteristics of 3, 
own countrymen mot less than of ours. The 
wealth, the domestic comforts, the refinements, and| 
the elegancies of life, which have extended them- 


“About twice as much rain falls aunually on the west 
“gost of England as on the east cyast, or inthe netghbor- 





show the scanty intelligence or candor of our au- 
thoress. 


But I have not yet done with her errors. The 
American gentleman is represented in conversa- 
tion with some little girls, who ask him in refer- 
ence to his daughters, “ Are they fond of flowers?” 
“ Oh, certainly, he replies; but they have not an 
“ opportunity of cultivating them so much as you 
“do here, for the excessive heat of owr summers, 


|“ and the severity of our winters are particularly 


“unfaverable to flocers.” 


This can require but short comments. English 
florists generally know how much their gardens 


| are ornamented by the wild flowers of this coun- 


try; and the ezoties which are sold in the vicini- 


ties of New-York and Philadelphia alone, to the 


amount of manyt thousands of doljars annually, 
prove the great attention that is paid to F'loricul- 
ture. Neither the heat of our sunmers nor the 





*I apprehend much more generally diffused ia pr - 
tion i the number of inhabitants. Orr. 





od df Lomdoa: 


tProbably not les¢ (han one huotred thoned®a aon 
anppaliy. 


| that when leveled they are beneath the plough. 
|Over these swingle tow, shavings or straw 
may be strewn, after which the earth can be 
|replaced by the spade or plough so as to pre- 
sent a rather higher surface than the grounds 
‘adjacent and the business is accomplished. 
—Itis very essential that the descent be ea- 
sy, neither tooquick or too slow, and that all 
surface water be excluded, as it would speed- 
ily choke and destroy the underdraining:—I 
estésiate the average cost of such drains at 
624 cents the rod.—It should be remarked, 
that underdraining is adapted to lands pre- 
senting sufficient declivity to carry off the 
springs, and is only the under water that is’ 
meant to be drained in this manner, while 
open ditches are adapted to the bottomiands 
for the conveyance of surface water. IT wil! 
state what ippears to me the prominent ad- 
vantages that the cultivator may promise 
himself by a thorough system of draining. 
In the first place, he creates as it were so 
much terra firma, and adds essentially to the 
health of all around him by correcting the 
ili tendencies of excessive moisture. He 
}can cultivate reclajmed lands several weeks 
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; | leh . 

earlier and as much Jater in each year than) furs, cannot be devised. In breaking up ||thia, long leyged breed still prevails jx, 
those that are unreclaimed, his crops are bet- jheaths, such exuvie are very abundavt; but! various quarters, the sooner anothe 
ter and more sure. The labor of after el in all ca-es, if the weeds, leaves, Ne., were |/substituted for it, the better 

: * a . " i y vat! ‘ age j ° . 2 le , : ‘ a 
lage is much diminished. ‘The stones t conveyed to a hole or pit, and with every is a gaunt, voracious animal, difficult to 
impede the plough and scythe are removed, | single horse-load, and with barrow-loads IM) fatten, and having too large a porti 
and not the least essentia! benefit, is the con-)/ propurtion, a bushel of salt and half a bush- | i aind 5 Portion of 
stant supplies of water which may be insur- |e} of Jime were incorporated, it would, in a ae 

:; inclining isture. which)! faw 7 o means of Gecaved Got: | In breeding, the sow should be se] 

ed in any field inclining to moisture, ‘few months; form amass of decayed com-\|\_ , ‘ lect- 
with reference to animals will, as a perma- | post of the most fertilizing quality.—Gard. ea with great care: broad and straight- 
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r is 
3; besides, jx 








nent convenience and advantage, fully com- || Mag. backed, with wide hips; a great man 
pensate the expense of drains. l ‘teats 3; short legs and fine bone. Par. 


° if . mn as .. « >» enfine Won 10 . . 

I have just put down a field of wheat which 1 Planting. —The Spaniards are infinitely mers differ much in their plans of raising 
has required extensive underdraining. Phis ‘more careful than the F renen, and other Na~ | holding stock for pork; some permittin 
field has required 250 rods of stone drain- itions in planting trees, and in taking Cat® OF noir shosts to rue. at lores ¢: “ate e 
ing, and I hope to be remunerated the whole them; for it rarely happens, when a Span- months, till they are penned ip, tng 
expense in the surplus crops of the nexttwo |iard eats fruit in a wood or in the open coun-') this ie e iy I i v to fatten; 
years, to say nothing of the pleasure of wit- try, that he does not set the stones or the) UNS IS the Most troustesvine and least 
nessing the finest grains and kindliest grass- | peps: and thus in the whoie of their coun | profixable Way; Others grvethem a range 
es taking the place of bull rushes and wild ‘try an infinite nuinber of fruit-trees of all in clover pastures, anu vegin to fatten 





grass. Lam, sir, ‘kinds; whereas, in the French quarters you, them earlier. I apprehend there js 4 

Your most obedient serv't. ‘find none.—Labat. mech more profitable Wey, and attended 
HENRY W. DELAVAN. | gene | with less trouble for those who hay 

is | ; oo ele a se wave the 

Ballston, N. ¥. Sept. 27, 1831. | Introduction of Coffee—It was owing in! right breed. According te the quantity 

|some measure tu a distingnished French bo-) of pork wanted shouid he te saeien y 

FIGS. | tanisit, that we are so abundantly furnished) : er of 


| heer ' | breeding suws kept over, ; ‘re chi, 
\with the coffee-berry. Two plants were, | B ptover, and there should 


We were presented a few days since by our ibe no other hogs on the farm but the 


hee: : : ‘under his care, taken to the West Indies 
r. P. Printz, with a couple | U2cert , ) |) , So a ee 
oy wap ago had grown with ra | from the botanic gardens at Paris, but on the | breeding suws. ‘These, when they pi 
> , . | 


idles, on a teen (ls uaeden durind the {Voyage the supply of water became nearly the latter end of March, should be fed 
wr Aceh oanaats We are a died this tree’ exhausted; this person was so anxious to, in the most attentive manner with swill 


has been cultivated in several instances in/|Preserve the plants that he deprived him-)jand shorts, The pigs from a full grown 


} 4 is < Wa , e We 1} s Pg * sivea } . 
this county, but we believe it has generally | seif of his allowance in order to water the) sow, will generally be iwelve in number; 


cast its fruit prematurely. Mr. Printz’; Coffee-plants. ae yr hoaes all the col- | these should be thinned down to eight, as 
trees are planted in boxes and are removed |)" mg ni . aa _ vee sprené-— ison as they begin to feed freely out of 
into a shelter during the winter season; this | * OMEN, CONC, Ce’ oy Pay, great) the trough, should be weaned, and after- 
| vor. wards ted regularly with green tares, clo- 


} . ee %) i 
is the second vear that the fruit has come to|| C*Pe"e from Mochain Arabia.—T'he Mir 
|| vers, boiled potatoes, ground peas, un- 


perfection. Where the tree is not protected | 

row gy Seas’ , 24g = are a the | Asparagus.—A correspondent of the Gar-| merchantable corn, or any other nourish- 
Phare wae eg myte -" Whether t would | 2%" 8 Magazine is of opinion that the cul- ing food; turning them out every day in- 
rapt mpeg hy gee : ‘tivation of asparagusimay be improved by ir-|\t> a small yard where there is a shallow 
be possible so far to acclimate this tree as'| |... 7, {to a small yard where there is a shallow 
t Bares its cultivation a matter of profit, is ee although 8 dry. sloping situation) pond for them to lie in \ remarkable 
4 promt, !8\\is generally recommended. He had three! })_ C nl he 
more than we are prepared to say; but it is breed of pigs which had been treated 


beds 60 yards long, four rows in each bed, 


possible that like the Cherry, it might be re-|) . nic had been laid down about three years |, Pretty much in this manner, were exhibit- 


moved gradually northward until it would || previous with seed. From the 1st of Octo-| €¢ at the last Duanesburgh Fair; when 


flourish in a much higher latitude, than has || ber 1827 to the middle of February last, the || eight months old, one of them was slaugh- 


|beds were, except about 4 rods, completely| tered, and weighed exactly three hun- 
Thatcher says, in speaking of this fruit:—) flooded to the depth of frem 6 to 12 inches.|| dred and eleven pounds: they attracted 
“ This tree is probably a native of Asia, || When the water went off in the latter end of || universal attention, and I certainly never 
but grows plentifully in the south of paren pad monger “ ordered —~ * be ere saw such animals before. This method 
Asthe fruitis very pulpy, itis dried when it)|over, with the intention of drying the ground, || ;. ea ¥ aves 
isto be scent. They consist almost en-|land getting the roots into health; but the!| vt — “ pted med yon. s Trg bor 
tirely of mucilage, and are therefore demul- | shoots were appearing on every part, and on!” . , . 1 - b ‘ 
cent. They are grateful to the stomach,and |/the 4th of March he cut 400 of good quali- | win donde ag i san to me to be more e- 
more easy of digestion than any other sweet) ty, and tothe end of April continued to cut||conomical in every point of view than 





been hitherto congenial to its cultivation, 








fruit; and abounding in saccharine matter, ,/100 daily.—Art of Scien. || any other which is practiced.—.V. ¥. 
they are very nutritious, but apt to occasion | ; | Memoirs of Agri. 
flatulency, when eaten without bread, or oth-|! A correspondent of the Gardenea’s Mag-|| - — 


, } . . “ From the New-#ngland Farmer. 
Sle . §$| aZ 0 s 3 rg il + + 7 . 
er mealy substances. A decoction of figs ine, recommends the cultivation of the ‘CULTURE OF THE 


: ats WitkT PO- 

affords excellent gargles to cleanse the throat, bitter orange in Great Britain, as an orna-!| ~.. IoNE . . 
and mouth. This (ruit also forms an ingre-|| mental tree. He finds it flourishing in the | TATOW IN N EW HA MPSHIRE. 
dient in lenitive electuaries, and pectoral |jnorthern part of Italy, where the winters are | I have not heard of this valuable rool 
draughts, and is likewise applied externally||so cold that the rivers are frozen over, and | being cultivated to any extent in this vi- 
to soften, digest, and promote maturation. afford good skaiting for a longer period than|! cinity, or in thislatitude, nor do | betieve 
Figs ripen very well by the middle of Sep-||he has ever known in England; and there-| that there has been any proper attempt 
tember, in Philadelphia, when enjoying a|| fore infers that the English climate is nottoo’ made The last scason I applied for 8 
free exposure to the sun. In the southern || severe for its cultivation We should judge | small quantity of seed, to Mr. Russell, the 
states they flourish luxuriantly, and might|| from the accounf ofthe tree, that it might be’ ublisher of the New Enoland Farmer 
become an article of extensive exportation, ||cultivated here with very little trouble; and || 4 h hi ti? be a a 
and home consumption, if pains vere taken ||should think it worth the pains of some ex-||! wea? Se Ge, She Oy ee ya ' 
to introduce the large Levant fig."—Zanes-||periments, as it is a very ornamentel tree | received them quite too late to plant, 
ville (Ohio) Gazette. and its fruit is used for various purposes.— | and the potatoe much decayed and what 
Western Tiller. | few were sound were dry and wilted, and 
had little appearance of any vegetable 
life ; I however planted them altogether, 








Manure.—It is a common practice to burn ~ 
ceuch-grass, docks, gorse, and other vegeta- SWINE. 


bles which are very retentive of life, or slow|| Little is necessary to be said on this || hoping I might find some of them to vee 
in decay ; a more uneconomical, unscientif- [bac as probably no branch of hus. getate, and then to plaut them in proper 


ic method of reducing them to a state bene- 
ficial to the land of which they were the re_ 








bandry is better understood in this state,||order. By the last of June I found & 
than the raising of pork. As the old! small portion of them had vegetated, and 








' ol. 1.—No. 41. 
eS — or a — See satan 
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accordingly pianted them, and tended From the Southern A griculturist. 
them as well es I knew how, and had but}; To save seeps.—Ali seeds keep bet-| 
asmall crop as might be supposed; and|iter in their seed vessels, but this can, 
was nota little pleased even under these ‘rarely be done, on accountof the great| 
unfavorable circumstances to have expe- ‘Space occupied. As soon, therefore, as| 
rienced the fact of raising about two)|the pods of cabbages, turnips, radishes, | 
bushels of small sweet potatoes. | &c. turn brown, and a part become dry, 

After makiig use of about one half of\\the stems should be cut and laid on a) 
them, | knew no better way to save the),cloth or floor to dry, and afterwards| 
residue for seed, which were the smallest) thrashed out, and hung up in bags in some! 
of them (and small indeed too) than to! open airy place. Lettuce should be pul-| 
put thea into a cask in my cellar, well led up with the roots, as soon as there is! 
mixed and covered with dry sand. Sup-||the least appearance of maturity, and| 
posing them to be well taken care of, I|/hung up, and the plants will ripen all of 








. . . . . +} 
did not look to them until the las! of the) their seeds, nearly at the same time. If! 


winter, when to iny very great disappoint-||left in the garden t» ripen, the earliest: 
ment I found the sand to have settled and || and best will be lost; in fact, except un-! 
become quite moist, and every fibre of|\der very favorable circumstances, very. 


eee a 
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purpose. We certainly should feel much grati- 


fied, if the ancient city should be enabled by the 
improvement in the navigation of the Hudson, to 
import, (at no distant day) in ships of their own. 





Furi axp SToves. 


Mr. L. Tucker, Sir—-Much time, labor, aud 
money, have been expended in order to determine 
the most econmical mode of heating rooms. Stove 
after stove, of almost every conceivable form has 
been offered to the public, each inventor claiming 
superiority, yet so equal or so doubtful have been 
the merits of each, that neither public opinion. 
nor correct philosophy, has to this day pronounced 
| judgment, or awarded the palm. Expense, com 
plexity and waste of fucl are common faults. 

All these objections seem now to be completely 
obviated by anew form of stove invented by Mr 





the root entirely decayed. 
From all these circumstances I conclu- 
ded if I could procure seed in good sea- 


few will be obtained, as every shower and || Levi Burncll, of this village, which for beauty, 
) every strong breez+ will lessen the quah-| simplicity, and enconomy, both in first cost, and 
\tity, and scatter those which are mature |, consumption of fuel, is not equalled by any thing 


son, in March or early in April, that they| over the whole garden. ‘The same ccurse | 
might be started in a hot bed, or some siin- should be pursued with leeks and onions. 
ilar way, to plant as soon as the spring It isa prevalent opinion that the bush 
frosts were over that they might be grown|| Squash cannot be perpetuated among us, 
to full perfection. 1 accordingly applied|/@8 such heve a strong tendency to run, 
as before. As it happened they did not! and in «ne or two seasons become a vine. 
reach me till late, and they had then be-|| Plus is a mistake, and has originated, no 





| heretofore known to me. A model of the plainest 
_ kind for the purpose of experiment, may be seen 


| at the store of the inventor No. 11, Carroll street. 


| It exposes a greater surface of heated metal 

than any other form of stove of equal dimensions 
land weight, and consequently radiates more heat 
| from an equal, or even less quantity of fuel. 


gun to decay. I[ was not able to plant | doubt, in the manner of siving the seed.# Either coal or wood may be used with perfec! 


them until the last of May, about one|| If the first squashes that appear be retain-| 
montb earlier than the last season, which|/€4 for seed, there is no danger of the) 
jas operated greatly in favor of a crop.—'| plant running the next season; but 1f 
From ene peck of seed, (not more than, these be used and those which are borne 
one half of which were sound and vegeta-|| “ the extremities are preserved for this 
ted) and notwithstanding they were plant-|! purpose, they will run and moreover will’ 
ed very late, } am favored with a plenty '| be laterin bearing. To have early fruit) 
of perfectly sweet potatoes, much better of either the squash, cucumber or melon, | 








| security and cleanliness, requiring no further ad- 


| justment after being once introduced, tll entirely 
‘consumed. The fire always burns clear, as the 
| ashes, as fast es formed fall into an ash-pit below 


| In short its form being the most simple and 


| philosophical, is therefore the most beautiful. 


W. W. Rev. 





than any I have ever been able to obtain}: the very first should be preserved. 


from the South or Middle States, and [| 
think finer than ever J found there, hav-| 
ing frequent opportunities of proving! 
them. My litle crop +s very gratifying, 
tobe sure, for my family are numerous| 
ind all excessively fond of them; my av-' 
erage yield is a bushei from eight hills.| 
which gives me about twenty bushels pro-! 
luced on light loam. 
1 have seen in the New England Far-| 
mer some adyice for keeping this velua- 
ble vegetable. The method most h ghly 
recommenced, I think, was pulverized 
charcoal, which, if a safe way, is at best! 
inyself very much obliged if [ should be 
advised from any one through your paper, 
of ihe most saf+ and proper way of keep- 
ing them, also whether there should be 
any selection for seed, and what kind, 
Yours. A. R. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Oct. 4, 1831. 


{Sweet Potato slips are not gener- 
ally received in Boston from the South, 
tor sale, till about the middle of April.— 
It would be useless to try to get them 
sooner, for if they become in the least 
vhilled on the voyage, they decay almost 
as fast as they are opened to the air. No 
economical method of preserving the 
‘lips for seed during the winter in New 





Grapes in Baltimore.—We have been 
‘delighted with the supply of delicious 
‘fruit which our market has affordec this 
season. In addition to our usual supply 





of fine peaches, which are unequalled in|! 


| any other market, we have for some weeks 


‘from th» vineyard of Nicholas Brewer, 
|Ksq. of Annapolis. They were of the 
following kinds:—-Golden Chasselas, 
Sweetwater, Isabella, Bland’s Madeira 


and Ked Hamburg, the two first sold read-| 
ily at $6 per bushel, and the Madeira are 





; ‘selling with equal facility at 83 to $4.— 
a very disagreeable one. I should feel) “Oh d y 3 $ 


| Of the three last mentioned kinds, Mr. B. 
‘has about 200 bushels on his vines.—.4- 
mer. Far. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE Hvupson River. 


business and resources, ifthe channel of the river| 
at the everslaught should not be deepened. The! 


city of New-York will the present year, pay about | 


$20,000,000 of hard cash into the coffers of the 
government at Washington, and it is the opinion 
ofa writer (in the Argus) that if a proper applica- 
tion be made to Congress for means to deepen the, 





England has yet been discovered to our 
snowledge,—Ep. 





‘hannel of the river, at the overslaught, that a’! 


past been furnished with delicious grapes) 


class, can come up the Hudson and anchor at, 
Cattskill, and the establishment of the Canajohar-| 
rie Railroad, it is apprehended that the ancient) 
city of Albany may be somewhat shorn of her' 


| The Cincinnati Daily Advertiser relates 
the fullowing circumstances as having oc- 
curred inthe “’l'own of Boston,” some- 
where about the year 1760. 


« A captain of a vessel having arrived 
from England upon a Sunday, his atfec- 
| tionate wife, anxious to greet him, met him 
‘upon Long Wharf, when he imprinted a 
kiss upon her lips—for which offence a- 
gainst the purity of the morals of these 
| goodly souls, he underwent a public whip- 
| ping! Now mark the result :—The cap- 
tain put up with the punishment he had re- 














liceived, asin duty bound; and when the 


\time arrived for his departure again for 
| England, taking his wife and children on 
! VY 


| board his ship, he dropped her down below 
i the castle which defended the harbor, when, 
‘determined notto be behindhand with the 
|selectmen in acts of civilily and hincness, 
From the circumstance that ships of the largest||he invited them to an entertainment on 
board his ship, where they were received 


‘with every mark of respect and hospitality ; 
‘but the hour at length arrived when the best 
‘friends must part: the selectmen had ta- 
‘ken their leave and ascended the ship’s 
deck, where the boatswain and his mate 
were awaiting their arrival, and seizing each 
of them, by turn, tied them up, and gave 
them Moses’s law, (thirty-nine lashes,) well 
laid on; they were then put into their boat, 
and departed for town ; whilst the captain 
spread every sail to the breeze, and took a 





handsome appropriation may be obtained for that|j final leave of Boston.” 
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’ . . . | : ° ! . 
From Porters feaith Almanac. '| most pernicious practice to wear warm |!nto some hot water, which restored fiend 
PHE DUTY OF AN-AT£ES TION TO HEALTH. || stockings and shoes during the day, and to |ithe process appears to be one that may 
yp : : ane alie . Ba ; , = » . . al 
The celetrated tngisn moralist, Dr. change them aiter mght for those of allprove of much advantage to the preservers 
Johnson, has elejticnty enforced the du-)/ more flimsy texture. Many a fatal cold | of those beautiful animals. 
ty and importatice of aa early attention to! has, in this manner been contracied. | 
the means of preservin, heaith. ; | ddules for Turkish Doctors ad Ameri) 
“ Among the umuinerable toilies,” he 


—— 








Tue Cap ov Liserry. 

' In early times the right of covering the | 

Pro ar jean Quacks.—N ever to give advice nor || was a mark of liberty : hence 

observes, “by witch we tay up nour youth | render assistance before petting a fee ;_ne- | Liberty.” 

repertance and remorse toi the succeeding | yer to ask questions of the sick; and nev- | rope in the 

part of our uves, there 4s scarce any a) er to give mitellivible answers to the tricud- 

. rhage ays ara 22 > Tt; Ven ta ” . . } 

gaust which warnigs are ot less efficacy | t9 fleece the poor of their hard-earmngs, | jn the Southern States, slay 

than the neglect of health, — When the | in the name of humanity; and to kill, by | 

springs of motion are yet elastic, when the ) ther nostrums, as evidcace of the force ot 
| 
! 


i ad, 
the term “Can oy 
Slaves whether white or black. jj, Eu. 
latter half of the eighteenth ec ntury 
| went without any hats. In South America, anc 





es go bare headed: yg 
signal punishment awaiting a trespasser agains! 
e restriction. 
heart bounds e ve VigOs, one a Nog spark- untaught geuius ye saa thie has been made to play 2 
at Cole chs tc eee —- ning. . . au sat ne part a aoe The Swis 
every hour ?- uring upon Us, OF to | A receipt for most disorders of the shine race tate 2 Y: = he W nati Gx tiga? pe 
imagine tat the nerves which are now bra- |, Lake of any cleau w ater quaulum — So agae ovine: es fis eal o aoe 
ced with so :nuch acuvity, will lose ail their Jicit, put itinto a clean earthen or china basin, wl : " y ee a - s : | * ~ ish devices, 
power uader the gripe of tine, relax with then take a ciean linen cloth,dip it to that oi m po =o ao oe ant the French 
numbness, aud t..tter with debility. | water, aud apply it night and morning as | evo pee ‘ le svlarse a s Galley slaves mount 
‘ Heaith is indeed so hecessary .oall the a matter ol course, and irequently between | es rig re they wae Sem ipated. But 
duties, as well a» pleasures oi liie, that the whiles, in the course of the day, as occa- | t™ va. ee rated into the Jacobin cap 
crime of squandering it is eqital to the fol. 50M may require. | Living biography isan unenviuble task, If the 
ly : aad he that jor a short yratiieation Many persons habituate themselves to! biographer be a friend of the one whose life he 
brings weakness and diseases upon him- taking large quantities of ivod, on the sup- |! Paints, he spares him, of course. If written by 
self, and for the pleasure of a few years position hat rt is necessary for the support | an enemy, he willdo injustice _ between these 
passed in the tumult: of diversion and the Of their streagth. fn this they comunit a) extreme cases, the pendulum of the biographei 
elamors of merri.uent. condemns the ma- very great erior. By large quantities oj | bas a wide range. I would, therefore, give very 
turer and more experienced part of his life food the stomach is over-distended, and lo- rear for living biography: neither will I subscribe 
to the ch mber auu the couch, may be just- 8¢s part of its powers—it_ therefore per-|j for books; because, if the book be a good one, it 
ly reproached noi only as a spendthritt of forms its office impertectly, and debility | will find purchasers. ms 
his own happities-, but as the robber of the and disease are the Cunsequences. It is Negligence, imprudence, and irregularity, if long 
public,—as a wietch that has voluntarily established bevond doubt, that far greai- y pram han din, will * make xnow ig useless, wit 
disqualitied hiuseii tor the business of bis er Dounshment is derived trom the moder-)})'iculous, and genius contempt 
station, and reiused that part which Pro- ate use of any given food, than when large | z ~ GRAPE » ait 


, aud of the folly of lear- 











; RA ViNéES 
vidence assigus him in the general task of, quantities of if are takeu. 1 é Ae Edad) Cirape vines of choicest va 
human nature.” || tis impossible to procure sound slee; d E » Lee sa f "4 pang age rip t 
: . 7 ’ : id an suropean tor sale In tine condition and a 
W HEN @ person sizhs without knowing without the day has been devoted to tein-|| reasonable mabe Siy the Editor, Persons wishing 
why, is sad amids: the cheertu, pesters the perance, and some hours of it to active ex- to plant either for the table or vineyards can bi 
doctor wiih complaints, wich can neuher ercise, as it is to take exerctse without |supplied.  (irders dir io to this office post paid 
find name nor piace; who cannot sleep ; strength, or to support the body without, ¥! be attended to. Also'a general assortment o! 
: . . . | peach, plum, apple and other fruit trees. 

or, whose sleeping is a busy ureain; who food. weeny 

speculates upon the properties of every! Lasorers, when about to return to their! TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
. } a - ii ; r . alte - > AL 

mouthius of too! swallowed—ain fine, who homes, from their occupation, particularly Gentleman, residing in the country ,prac- 


is not comfortable either awake or sober— | jn the evening, or in cool or damp weather, | KX tically engaged in husbandry and having 
we must direct such a person to exercise | ought always to put on their coats or jack-| some knowledge of science, literature and 
freely, and still better, regulariy to labor in ets, and byno means to return in their) Politics, wishes to engage with some publish- 
the open air, in order to produce fatigue.— |’ shirt sleeves. ers of our Periodical Works, in supplying ar- 
Inuolence is a malady which neither elo- Domestic Cleanliness. —People, in order oc wy gt spidosany _— eeal _ 
quence nor physic can cure. | nie 4 ? oe 4| vas been for many years, a pretty lvera _ 
. : to prese rve their health, ought to observe | tributor, but always voluntary and gratul 
NotuinG, says an old writer, pesters! aj! cleanliness and sweetness in their hou-|/tous, in which he bas probably done his part. 


the body and mind sooner thau to be stll ses, cloths, and furniture, suitable to their|| He now asks a reasonable compensation for 


nre, as many do. By overmuch eating, | + . , ‘fe eN.G sell. Editor Genesee Far- 
ou continual feast » Te tifle: ature, and | Simple Diluents.—The man who dilutes Reference,N. Goodsell, Edit 
‘ 2aSts, y sulle tis 3 


’ . . . . mer. 
his blood with simple fluids, escapes many} ee are 

choke up themselves ; whereas, had t . sey fT .  ISTATE UF NEW-YO any Sept. Ist 
li P é png » hi hey of those hepatic and howel complaints tu! s1 A ME OF NEW YORK. , Albans 31. 
ived coarsely, or, like galiey slaves, been), hints Gon Died of eadeat alta th tin-t SECRETARY'S OFFICE. is . : 
tied to an oar, life might have been happily |, cceieties ||, Sit—I hereby give you notice, that at yt _ 
orolonved many tair vears | dle. General Election, to be holden on the first Mon 
proong y years. | day in November next, and the two succeeding 

EXERCISE, sufficient clothing, comfort-|| Elasticity of Feathers. —The elasticity || (ays, 8 Senator i “8 Nt Oe ee 
abi : aS y aheti . ,ate distric » place o i ’ A ’ 
tbie rooms, wholesome food, and abstin-' of feathers was well illustrated by an ex-|| °° Gtmeb Ip the place tony he last day 
ence fi al! err drink | J | whose term of service will expire on the last a) 
ence trou ef intoxicating drinks, are the || periment lately performed in the library of"! of December next. 
' ste ae Sica cov ° . » . a) i, ’ - 
only certain ineans ot defending the Sy S- the Royal Institution, London, ot immers- | ; A. C.F LAGG. Seer a of State. 
tem from the cold, and from the diseases ing feathers, rumpled and bent ia almost | 7@ the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. @ and 

coughs, pleurisy, rheumatism, and the}, directi in boili N. B. Members of Assembly, Shert 
likee, whi j ef > é every irection, in boiling water, and on, Clerk, are also to be chosen at the General Elec- 
ike, which result trom it. withdrawing them they were seen to have) tion. ' 
In damp, wet, and chilly weather, keep||resumed their regular and natural form.—|| 4% Proprietors of the different public yo tty 
the feet warm and dry. Soft wollen stock-||This was accidentally discovered by a spe-| pers in this eounty, will please to publish this 


: . . tic e in each week, until after the Election, 
ings, and stout thick-soaled shoes, are im- cimen of a foreign bird, the plumage of cal areal their bills ithe eadenelaned. ' 
portant preservatives of health. It is allwhich had been very much rumpled, falling) J. K. LIVINGSTON, Sheriff: 


Rochester, Sept, 20th, 1331. sept 21 











